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A LIFE’S REGRET. 


I am the youngest of three sisters—Margaret, 
Louisa, and Helen, the last-named being of course 
myself. We reside in a small villa on the out- 
skirts of the town of Norton-Folgate, and, from 
all appearances, are likely to remain for the rest 
of our lives pursuing what strangers would 
suppose was the calm and even tenor of a colour- 
less existence. 

Our income, though small, admits of our keeping 
two domestics ; and when we pay visits, which at 
rare intervals we do to some of the county families, 
we jointly subscribe and charter a close carriage, 
which enables us to make our calls with something 
like dignity. Not that my two elder sisters are 
lacking in that respect, for they never, either 
sleeping or waking, I believe, forget that our late 
father was descended from an ancient and honour- 
able family, and that the name of Howard, which 
we bear, is derived from a source which, even 
though it does not acknowledge us, is ours justly ; 
and on the tree which testifies to our pedigree our 
relationship is clearly set forth. Our late mother 
could also boast of gentle blood, so that on both 
sides of the house our connections were undeniable. 

In addition to those advantages, nature had not 
been unkind to us—indeed, in our younger days we 
had had our own share of admiration, and the three 
Misses Howard had on many occasions been pro- 
nounced the best-looking girls at the numerous 
balls which, chaperoned by our mother, we used 
regularly to attend. Our admirers were not few, 
and we were always engaged for every dance 
whenever we went; but there to all appearance it 
ended, for after more seasons than I care to record, 
none of us was married. Plainer girls by far, even 
penniless ones, in due time made their appearance, 
had an interval of gaiety, and then announced 
their engagements, which duly ended in marriage ; 
and they would return in all the dignity of 
matronhood to patronise and remind us in more 
ways than one of the wide gulf that separated 
our unappropriated selves from them and their 
‘position’ as married women. At first, it was not 


‘| so galling, but by-and-by I began to feel it keenly, 


and to long—as every woman does sooner or later 
—for ties of my own; but my longings were not 
to be gratified, for the one hateful reason, that no 
ordinary man was supposed to be good enough to 
mate with ‘a Howard,’ though one degenerate 
descendant dared to wish it could be otherwise. 

By degrees it became known that we were hard 
to please, and though it was true enough of 
Margaret and Louisa, still I felt so differently 
from them on the subject, that it was rather hard 
to be included ; but I was ‘a Howard,’ and so had 
to pay for my privilege. 

Margaret was seven years my senior, and Louisa 
five, consequently, I was accustomed to being 
considered quite a child until I had attained the 
ripe age of twenty-five, when an event happened, 
which, but for my precious pedigree, might have 
changed the colour of my whole existence. 

We had received invitations to a ball given by 
a certain Lady Aylmer, who always made a point 
of asking us to her entertainments ; and though I 
was beginning to be very weary of gaieties, to 
decline was out of the question; so, after some 
deliberation as to our attire, &c., an acceptation 
was sent; and when the evening arrived, we, 
accompanied by our mother, crushed ourselves 
into a hired carriage, and set out for Aylmers 
Court. 

We were received as usual, most cordially ; and 
after a few dances were over, I became conscious 
of the presence of a gentleman, who seemed to 
regard me with some interest. He was a very 
nice-looking man of about thirty, rather fair, and 
with a small moustache slightly inclining to red. 
He was not tall, neither was he very short; his 
figure was good, and he had a soldier-like look 
about him which I rather admired. 

As usual, I was well supplied with partners ; 
but when Lady Aylmer approached with the 
individual I have just described, and introduced 
him to me, I was very glad I had a spare dance 
still left, for which he at once engaged me. 

I did not catch his : ame when Lady Aylmer 
brought him up, and when my eldest sister 
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inquired who my new acquaintance was, I could 
only say he was a Captain Somebody : I fancied 
Bruce was the name. 

‘A good name,’ remarked Margaret ; ‘I daresay 
he is a relative of Lord Bruce’ 

But I was doomed to undeceive her shortly, for 
on addressing him as Captain Bruce, he smiled, 
and told me that was not his name—his name 
being Bebb. 

Bebb, I thought—what a funny name! How- 
ever, it did not prevent my thinking him very 
pleasant, and being secretly glad when he told 
me he was to be quartered at Norton-Folgate for 
some months to come. 

To be brief—after several meetings, Captain 
Bebb, whose name had now transpired in my 
family, began to pay me marked attention ; but 
although in my inmost heart I liked him, still 
I was well aware that for ‘a Howard’ to ally her- 
self with a Bebb would be regarded as an impos- 
sibility by my family. 

He came to call—endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with my mother and sisters—sent me 
bouquets, books, music, and, in fact, did all he 
could to shew his preference, which in my heart 
of hearts I would fain have shewn was mutual. 
But how could I? My sisters, alarmed by my 
evident leaning towards him, instituted a system of 
ridiculing him, which, had he only faintly guessed, 
would, I felt sure, have prevented him from ever 
_ again entering our house. 

His personal appearance was stigmatised as the 
most vulgar that had ever been seen; his hair, 
which was really brown, was always alluded to as 
carrots; and a shuddering fit frequently overtook 
Louisa as she described the horror she had experi- 
enced when, on one fatal occasion, he had shaken 
hands with her, and his hot clammy clasp had 
almost given her a fit. 

Perhaps owing to this, his name degenerated 
from Bebb into Blubber, and several times my 
mother herself narrowly escaped addressing him as 
such, so persistently was he called it behind his 
back. 


A dead pig having been found one morning in 
the sty, I was strongly advised to go down to see 
the likeness, which, from my partiality for Blubber, 
my sister felt sure would be interesting tome. I 
am ashamed to confess that I had not the moral 
courage to refute those uncalled-for calumnies ; 
these incessant cruel taunts were enough for me ; 
and when I did receive a proposal of marriage from 
Captain Bebb, my answer may be imagined. I 
refused him, and cried myself to sleep for many 
nights afterwards. 

But the deed was done, and Captain Bebb was 
not one to ask again, and I heard soon afterwards 
that he had left Norton-Folgate. 

Very little was thought of the affair in my own 
family, and of the general opinion I am of course 
unable to speak. The idea that I, ‘a Howard,’ 
had been asked to become Nelly Bebb, or Nelly 
Blubber, sometimes elicited would-be witty re- 


marks from my sisters ; but by degrees the exist- 
ence of Captain Bebb came to be totally forgotten 
by every one except myself, 

Meanwhile, we did not grow younger as the 
years rolled quickly on, and as they went I became 
more and more conscious of the error I had made 
in rejecting a man, whom I felt I could have loved 
and respected, simply because he was ridiculed by 
my sisters, and bore the unaristocratic name of 
Bebb. 

Seven years had passed away—still we were 
‘going out to parties ;’ I, unwillingly, but my 
sisters more persistently than ever. But, alas! 
times had changed for us ; partners were no longer 
plentiful, and we were obliged to be thankful to 
the few who asked us to dance, or offered to escort 
us to supper, and who were, generally speaking, 
mere boys, whose nursery days seemed like yester- 
day. However, rather than return home without 
having danced at all, I was indeed glad to take 
a turn with them. But on one particular occa- 
sion at a ball in the Assembly Rooms, even the boys 
failed us, and the three Misses Howard were stand- 
ing together in a most palpably family group, when 
the entrance of alarge party gave us some moment- 
ary diversion. 

It was the Aylmers Court party—Lord and Lady 
Aylmer, two or three dowagers, a bevy of bright- 
eyed pretty girls, and several gentlemen. Amongst 
the latter, who should I recognise but my old 
friend and rejected admirer, Captain Bebb ! 

He was looking remarkably well—happy and 
handsome; no resemblance to a pig was possible 
now, surely, and for an instant a wild hope shot 
through my poor heart that he might see and 
speak to me again. He did see, but instinctively 
I felt he hardly recognised me. 

Seven years had not improved me—with a 
bitter pang I felt that. He bowed, and passed 
on with a young and pretty girl leaning on his 
arm. Oh! the mortification of that evening—the 
weary desperate longing I had to hide myself 
somewhere ; but there I stood, a faded ‘wall-flower,’ 
youthfully attired in white tarlatane and blue 
satin ribbons, unnoticed, neglected, and, what I felt 
far more, uncared for. 

Whether he meant it or not, I could not tell, 
but he seemed to be perpetually passing where 
I stood. At last, my sisters consented to go home, 
and Margaret having secured the arm of a weak- 
minded little curate, who offered his other arm to 
my mother, the three walked slowly across the 
ballroom, followed by Louisa—proud, erect, and 
indignant, at the want of appreciation she had 
met with—and myself, with downcast eyes and a 
burning face. The cloak-room seemed a haven to 
me, and the drive home was comparative bliss, 
although it was embittered by remarks from my 
sisters on the re-appearance of Captain, or as he 
was now, Colonel Bebb, and the announcement 
that ‘after all, Nelly might have done worse.’ 

Yes; Nelly knew that now, as many another 
foolish girl, or elderly young lady, knows when 
it is too late; and in my quiet corner, a few 
heavy tears dropped silently upon my crimson 
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shawl, when I remembered how I had allowed 
myself to be influenced by ridicule to reject what 
I felt sure would have secured the happiness of 
my life, 

But our ball-days ended at last, for our mother 
died, and after that Margaret and Louisa gave up 
the gay world, and devoted themselves to mothers’ 
meetings, Bible readings, and various other laud- 
able occupations, to the great satisfaction of the 
curate I have before mentioned. We settled 
down in our little villa, and are now three con- 
firmed maiden ladies, without much to make us 
care for life, beyond the daily colourless routine 
which makes ‘ each day twin image of the last.’ 

Once a year we go for a month to the seaside, 
and during our last visit there I became much 
interested in some children, who, accompanied by 
their nurse, used to make their appearance at an 
early hour every morning on the sands, I was so 
fond of children that I soon made their acquaint- 
ance. Little Amy was four, and the elder girl 
about a year older, whilst there was a boy of 
about two—Master Charley, as his nurse called 
him. It never occurred to me to ask what their 
surname was, though they became quite confidential 
as to their small affairs generally. Papa and 
mamma were in London, but they were coming 
down soon; and at home they had all sorts of 
possessions, from ponies and a tiny little basket- 
carriage, downwards. Would I like to see them ? 
But what was my name if I did come ? 

* Helen,’ I answered ; ‘ but they call me Nelly at 
home,’ 

‘That ’s my name, exclaimed the elder child. 
§ But what is your other name ?” 

‘Nelly Howard, I replied, much amused at her 
pertinacity. 

‘Mine’s Nelly Bebb. My papa is Colonel Bebb, 
and he’s got a Victoria Cross, and lots of medals.’ 

‘Your papa!’ I answered, staggered at her 
announcement, which I found was indeed what I 
instantly supposed. They were the children of 
my rejected admirer, Captain Bebb. 

The little group on the sands had a strange 
fascination for me, after I knew it, and furtively 
I conveyed many little gifts to the children. But 
our prescribed month was now over, and though 
the weather was enchanting, our rules were those 
of the Medes and Persians—go home we must. So 
we went; and my last glimpse, as we drove 
to the station, was of my three little friends—a 
joyous trio, with Colonel Bebb, a shade stouter 
than of old, but looking bronzed and jovial ; 
whilst beside him stood a bright-faced, pretty 
little woman, who had accepted the happy fate 
which I, in my senseless girlhood, had declined. 
But it is over—regrets are vain, and though my 
heart feels young still, I am fast fading into old 
age now. 

My experiences, recorded here, may make an- 
other wise, for out of the depths of my bitter 
disappointment I have written the short story of 
my mistaken existence. For, though doubtless 
there are many happy old maids, woman was not 
made to live a single life. Home ties, family cares, 
troubles and anxieties, may be her lot; but if 
she is loved, and if she feels herself the centre of 
a little kingdom—poor, perhaps, but precious—she 
has joys to balance the cares, love to smooth over 
the troubles, and a strong arm to shield her from 
danger. With that around her, she is a tower of 


strength ; she possesses that which makes life’s 
bitters sweets; nor can she ever have to record 
what I, the poor neglected old maid, do here, 
the history of a Life’s Regret, 
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Few books are more eagerly welcomed by a lover 
of country life than a new book on Birds. The 
seasons as they come and go are identified with 
their special birds. He delights in the know- 
ledge that spring is here in earnest, when he 
notices the first sand-martin over the river 
buffeting the lusty gales of March; blue-eyed 
April comes attended by her swallows; May 
brings the swift ; the cuckoo calls in June. If a 
lull comes over the powers of the singing birds 
during summer, in September the corn-crake’s 
characteristic notes fall upon the ear. An ornitho- 
logical timepiece for each month could easily be 
constructed, as some botanist has arranged the 
flowers of every week in the year, When the 
delightful tribes of summer visitors leave us in 
late autumn, a wholly different set of birds, most 
of them associated with nights and days of sport, 
takes their place ; ducks, geese, curlews, plover, and 
their congeners amongst the swimmers and waders, 
appear on the lakes and sea-coasts, and stream over- 
head with wild melancholy cries during the long 
dark nights, changing their locality as food becomes 


scarce, or security hard to obtain. To be ignorant. 


of these birds and of the fact and the causes of 
their migrations, is to cut one’s self off from much 
of the pleasure of rural life. 

If for no other reason, the Summer Migrants* of 
Mr Harting would be gladly welcomed, as giving 
an account of the birds which lend a special 
charm to spring and summer, from the point 
of view of one thoroughly competent to treat the 
subject. But the book has further claims for 
favour, as being tastefully bound, printed at the 
Chiswick Press in type of grateful aspect, and 
illustrated by Bewick’s celebrated wood-engravings. 
How delicately that engraver could appreciate the 
characteristics of birds, compelling his art to imi- 
tate the marking of their feathers, so as to vie 
closely with the resources of colour, may be well 
discerned by studying the attractive examples 
arrayed in the book before us, 

Two great waves of migratory birds sweep over 
our land annually. Many ducks, waders, &c., visit 
us late in autumn, and stay through much of the 
winter; while the singing birds cross over in spring, 
and remain during the other half of the year. 
When the Royston crow, fieldfare, sheldrake, and 
many others, depart for other shores, nature sends 
over from the south the second division, the soft- 
billed birds, which are for the most part insec- 
tivorous, though many of them do not disdain 
fruit. Whether their northward movement be 
due to instinct, bidding them build nests and rear 
young ones, or to a physical impulse independent 


* Our Summer Migrants. By J. E. Harting, F.LS. 
Bickers and Son, 1875. 
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of the will, is yet a moot point. At all events, 
their arrival is extremely beneficial to man, as 
they destroy numberless insect pests, and render 
home more pleasant in the hot months. This 
spring immigration begins with the arrival of the 
willow-wrens in the middle of March, and extends 
to about May 12, when the fly-catcher, the last of 
our summer visitors, makes its appearance. 

Who has not felt a thrill of pleasure as the 
welcome notes of some returned wanderer fall 
upon the ear, or its familiar flight again charms 
the eye? Chaucer does but express the universal 
delight of all country lovers at their coming : 


On every bough the birdis herd I syng 
With voice of angell in their harmonie, 
That busied them ther birdis forthe to bryng. 


Owing to weather, food, or lingering attractions in 
the south, our feathered friends vary the times of 
their reappearance. The variation, however, is 
very slight, and the discrepancy, one year with 
another, is but a few days. 

The object of Mr Harting being to bring together 
the latest observations on the extent and mode of 
performing the summer migration, together with 
notices of the winter-homes of the different species 
of migrants, a pleasant paragraph concisely sums 
up what these birds are, with their haunts: ‘ Upon 
the wild open wastes and commons, we find the 
chats, to which family belong the whin-chat, the 
stone-chat, and the well-known wheat-ear. In the 
hedgerows and copses are to be seen the three 
species of willow-warblers : the wood-wren, willow- 
wren, and chiff-chaff. Wooded gardens and fruit- 
trees attract the garden-warbler, black-cap, and 
white-throats ; and the thick sedges and waving 
flags by the waterside shelter the various species 
-of river-warblers. In the open meadows and 
-moist places by the river-bank or sea-coast, we need 
not search long to find the pipits and wagtails ; 
-and while the fiy-catchers perch familiarly on our 
-garden-walls, or pick the aphis off the fruit-trees, 
‘the swallows build under our very eaves, and 
claim our protection for their young. High above 
all, the noisy swift holds his rapid, wondrous 
flight, wheeling and screaming to his heart’s 
content.’ 

Forty-nine species are treated; but many of 
these acquire the doubtful claim of being British, 
because they have on very few occasions been 
captured or seen in the United Kingdom. No 
one, save a professed ornithologist, has much 
chance of meeting such rarities as Savi’s warbler, 
or the Pennsylvanian pipit, or the Alpine swift ; 
and it may be added, none but a skilful naturalist 
would be able to identify many of these rarities, 
were he to see them. Such birds, too, as the 
hoopoe and golden oriole, are not merely scarce, 
but circumscribed as to locality. Of birds un- 
familiar to ordinary observers, or that are met 
with only in certain districts, sixteen may be sub- 
tracted from the forty-nine ies, leaving thirty- 
three to be considered. examining these, 
however, it seems that Mr Harting has incorpor- 
_ ated the gray wagtail (Motacilla boarula) with his 
list, for the purpose of convenient comparison with 
its congeners; the bird being really a winter 
} Mnigrant, though stationary all the year in Dart- 


thirty-two species remain as the number of British | 
summer migrants likely to fall under the notice of 
ordinary bird-lovers. | 

These we will group together in three classes, | 
which may be distinguished as the warblers, the | 
wagtails, and the swallows, and then taking the | 
few that remain, the single representatives of | 
their own families, a tolerable conspectus will | 
be obtained of the subject. | 

First in honour as in extent come the Sylviide | 
(warblers), to which great family the larger por- | 
tion of English summer migratory birds belong. | 
Amongst these, the wheat-ear and the chiff-chaff 
are generally the earliest to arrive. The wheat- 
ear has a geographical range extending from the 
Faroe Isles to Armenia, and must be well known 
to every one wont in early spring to walk on open 
commons or by the sea, from its practice of inces- 
santly flitting on in front of the pedestrian. Of 
the stone-chat many individuals remain with us 
all the year, while its kinsman the whin-chat is 
wholly migratory. The latter sprightly bird is 
far more common than the stone-chat, and may 
often be seen on the furze bushes which give it 
a name, uttering its curious ery ‘ U-teek/’ Under 
the next species come the wood-wren, the willow- 
wren, and the chiff-chaff, for the most part 
insect-eating birds. The first two are identified 
with our woods and thick hedges, the last more 
with gardens and orchards. Small as these three 
birds are, and utterly unequal, as it might be 
thought, at first sight, to long aérial voyages, it 
must not be forgotten that the golden-crested wren, 
the smallest of British birds, comes over to the 
eastern coast in great flights during the stormy 
weather of autumn. The most remarkable fact 
about the nightingale is its partial distribution, 
not merely through our islands, but also through 
England. Though found in Sweden, it is unknown 
in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; and even in Eng- 
land, a line drawn from Dorset, with a curve to the 
Wye, and so round to Norfolk, includes its prov- 
ince. It is occasionally found in Derbyshire and 
near York ; but being a short-winged bird, disin- 
clined, apparently, to long flight, it crosses the 
Channel at its narrowest part, and merely spreads 
over a wedge-shaped extent of country on this side, 
at once devoting itself to nesting cares, Next 
come other tribes of warblers, the black-cap, garden- 
warbler, and greater and lesser white-throats, The i 
former two of these birds are admirable singers, 
much persecuted by bird-catchers ; the black-cap is 
at once distinguishable by its black-crested head ; 
while the garden warbler is not unlike the female 
black-cap. They are shy, restless birds, locally 
distributed. It is interesting to remember that 
Gilbert White was wont to identify the black-cap’s 
notes with the song of Amiens in the Forest of 
Arden : 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the wild bird’s throat. 


Most country boys have taken’ white-throats’ nes 
with their green-blotched eggs, in the nettles an 
low brushwood of some retired lane. These birds 
are fond, however, of resorting with their young 
to our gardens and orchards, and do not disdain 
raspberries, currants, and the like. Nowhere ver 


largely represented, yet a sufliciently familiar bird, 
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from its habits and colour, is the redstart, another 
summer migrant. It helps to free the lawns and 
fruit-trees from the numberless beetles, flies, and 
caterpillars that infest them. The last species of 
the migratory Sylviide must be sought by the reeds 
and sedges of water-courses, away from man’s dwell- 
ings. These are (omitting the rarer varieties) three 
in number—the reed-warbler, the sedge-warbler, 
and the grasshopper-warbler. Shy, timid songsters, 
the first two may be heard near their favourite 
localities, though their activity is such that it is 
almost impossible to obtain a favourable view of 
them. The nest of the reed-warbler is a beautiful 
object, suspended between the stems of three or 
four tall reeds overhanging the water. The grass- 
hopper-warbler is remarkable for the late*hours to 
which it will sing; often have we heard its curious 
‘chirring’ from the neighbouring thicket just before 
midnight, while the cuckoo (itself a nocturnal 
singer) was telling her name afar off to the silent 
woods, 

The Motacillide, which include the wagtails 
and, in deference to Professor Newton, the pipits, 
next demand notice. The common (or pied) wag- 
tail is only a partial migrant, many individuals 
remaining here throughout the year; but they 
have been seen in large flocks, during the morn- 
ings of September, flying parallel to the Sussex 
coast, towards the east. The Kentish coast gained, 
the Channel passage is easy even to young 
birds of the year. They were observed to return 
about the middle of March. The pretty yellow 
wagtail similarly collects in small family parties, 
which coalesce into flocks during the first week 
in September; and then leave our shores for 
North Africa, some even penetrating to Natal 
and Angola. Its beautiful yellow markings and 
cheerful flight athwart the water-meadows, endear 
it to the naturalist. Of our three familiar species, 
the pied wagtail may be called the wagtail of 
the house ; the yellow, that of the fields; and the 
gray (M. boarula), that of the river-side. These 
are respectively their haunts. As for the pipits, 
both the meadow-pipit (titlark) and the rock- 
pipit are residents throughout the year; but they 
move to a certain extent from one part of the 
country to another; and, as Professor Newton 
explains it, ‘though resident as species, they are 
migratory as individuals’ Every one knows the 
titlark, and associates it with fine summer weather, 
and meadows waving with hay. The rock-pipit is 
found, as becomes its name, on all our coasts, save 
the line which lies between the Humber and the 
Thames. The tree-pipit passes the winter in 
North-west India and the Jordan Valley, and even, 
as is suspected, in China and Japan; coming to 
England in April. It is remarkable amongst the 
birds of the woods and fields for its singular 
mode of flying up from the top of a bush or tree, 
and descending in full song, with its legs hanging 
straight down. Once seen, this curious character- 
istic cannot be forgotten. 

The Swallow family (Hirundinide) constitutes 
the third great group of migratory birds. Its 
earliest visitor to England is the pretty little sand- 
martin ; the swift comes latest of the family, and 
departs first, generally about the third week in 
August. Every one knows that the food of the 
swallows consists of flies of various kinds. Like 
birds of prey, they eject the indigestible portions of 
their insect food in small pellets. Their geograph- 


ical range is extensive. The chimney swallow spends 
its summer in Europe, going as far north as Ice- 
land; and returns to Sierra Leone, Algeria, Cairo, 
and as far east as the Holy Land. A species which 
is almost, if not quite identical, is found generally 
distributed in China, Japan, and North-western 
India. The sand-martin, however, extends its 
summer range to North America and California. 
The swift retreats from winter as far as the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Among the migrants which do not fall under 
these three heads, first should be mentioned our 
two species of fly-catchers. The spotted fly-catcher 
is a common garden visitor, frequently building in 
trellis-work, and always welcomed on account 
of its pretty trustful ways. It is one of the 
latest of the migrants to arrive, seldom coming 
before the second week of May, as it is dependent 
on a good supply of flies. Then it spreads itself 
over the land from Dover to Caithness, though 
more sparingly found in Scotland. Spite of its 
weak flight, its range extends from Lapland to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from Portugal to Pales- 
tine. As we write, a pair are feeding their young 
in a nest placed in ivy above the window. A 
singular display of instinct occurred in connection 
with this nest. Ordinarily, a brood consists of 
four or five ; but as this nest was built very care- 
lessly, the old birds seemed aware that that 
number would be too many, and no more than two 
eggs were laid. When these were hatched, the 
nest dropped to one side so dangerously that a 
young bind twice fell on to the lawn below, luckily 
without being injured. We ree 9% a ladder, and 
replaced it, much to the old birds’ delight ; and the 
little ones are now just about leaving the nest ; 
their curious spotted plumage being, even in these 
early days, well developed. That handsome bird, 
the pied fly-catcher, is more locally distributed, 
though one might add Notts to the counties in 
which Mr Harting mentions it has occurred. 

Most persons who have lived in a sandy fern- 
covered woodland district have noticed the mono- 
tonous ‘churning’ of the nightjar in the evening. 
This nocturnal bird spends the winter in North 
Africa, and devotes itself to ridding us of the 
large white moths which are so common during 
the summer months. One of the most curious 
facts which modern science has discovered respect- 
ing the cuckoo is, that it does not pair, but is 
polygamous—a kind of chartered libertine of the 
fields and groves. Its egg is not unlike a house- 
sparrow’s in size and colour, and is very small, 
relative to the size of the bird. It, too, winters 
in North Africa, The wryneck is a cheerful 
little bird, eagerly welcomed in the south and west 
of England in April, but uncommon elsewhere. 
Mr Harting states that its distribution much 
resembles that of the nightingale, but we know it 
in Devon, where the nightingale seldom or never 

enetrates, The red-backed shrike or butcher- 
ird is another bird of the southern and midland 
counties of England, easily recognised, and a visitor 
to us from Africa, The last two of our migratory 
summer birds are widely different in habits—the 
turtle-dove and the corn-crake. Neither can 
be called common anywhere, and both are capri- 
cious in their choice of a locality, frequenting it 
one summer, and deserting it next year. We have 
once only seen the turtle-dove, when it alighted on 
a gravel-walk to procure small pebbles for digestion. 
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In the midland counties, the corn-crake utters 
its harsh notes all night from the hay-fields.) Mr 
Blake Knox thinks that it hibernates in Ireland, 
but this hypothesis requires corroboration. Gilbert 
White fancied (as many ignorant folks still do) 
that the swallow hibernated under water, or in a 
hollow tree. 

To complete this list, it should be mentioned 
that Mr Harting has forgotten to name three well- 
known migratory birds in summer, it may be from 
his thinking them too local for a general manual. 
The hobby, which, spite of its small size, is a true 
falcon, and has, according to Yarrell, a range in 
England somewhat like that of the nightingale, 
— in April, and leaves our shores again 
about October. The ring-ousel is much better 
known, and is common in every mountain dis- 
trict from spring to autumn. For example, on 
the lonely tors of Dartmoor, amongst the deserted 
works of the old ‘streamers’ (as the natives call 
the early diggers for tin), the ring-ousel con- 
stantly flits before the pedestrian, so that the 
bird must certainly be included in every list of 
summer immigrants. The third bird, the thick- 
knee or stone-plover, possesses a peculiar interest, 
from its having been one of the favourite birds of 
the historian of Selborne. He dwells upon the 
propriety of the scientific name (adicnemus), ‘ since 
their legs seem swollen like those of a gouty 
man,’ and notices their nocturnal calls as they 
arrived on March lst in the year 1788. He deems 
them the first summer birds to come back, From 
the beginning of April to August or September 
may be regarded as the length of their stay in the 
eastern and southern counties of England. 

One or two questions respecting our summer 
visitors remain, and brief answers to them will aptly 
conclude the subject. We have seen that the 
Riviera, Italy, Algeria, Egypt, and Africa generally, 
together with Palestine, and even India, are the 
winter resorts of these birds; do they breed in 
these winter quarters? The late Mr Blyth, who 
had singular opportunities for observation, asserted 
that the sand-martin was the only British summer 
visitant which nested in its winter quarters. Mr 
Harting, however, thinks that the same holds 
with the swallow, the wryneck, the turtle-dove, 
and the butcher-bird. Careful observation and 
time will alone decide the knotty point. 

Many facts have been gathered respecting mig- 
ratory “habits, but a great many more are yet 
wanting. Indeed, the modus operandi of migra- 
tion is a subject to which all ornithologists ought 
to direct special attention. As a general rule, the 
male birds of each species arrive in this country 
some days before the females. Colonel Irby, who 
made observations on migration at Gibraltar and 
Tangiers, found that most of the land-birds passed 
the Straits by day, usually in the morning. The 
waders crossed, he deemed, for the most part at 
night. The return journey of all the birds was 
generally accomplished during night, and both trips 
during an east wind. Mr Cordeaux, who has paid 
attention to the migration of birds in Lactate, 
in his Birds of Lincolnshire agrees with this state- 
ment, believing that the greater portion of our 
summer migrants (with the exception of the cuckoo) 
come from the sea with an east or south-east wind. 
If the book before us induces observers to devote 
themselves to answering these and the like prob- 
lems, it will have attained a worthy end, and one 


which no one would more rejoice in than its 


scholarly author. Meanwhile, we commend the 
whole subject to the more careful and exact 
amongst the lovers of our native birds. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—HARRY BLEW HOMELESS. 


Wuite the exciting scene described as taking 
place in the El Dorado was at its height, Harry 
Blew went past the door. Could the sailor have 
seen through walls, he would have entered the 
saloon. The sight of his former officers would 
have attracted him inside; there to remain, for 
more reasons than one. Of one he had already 
thought. Conjecturing that the young gentlemen 
might be going on a bit of a spree, and knowing 
the dangers of such in San Francisco, it had 
occurred to him to accompany, or keep close after 
them—in order that he might be at hand, should 
they come into collision with any of the roughs 
and rowdies thick upon the street. Unfortunately, 
this idea, like that of asking them for a cash loan, 
had come too late ; and they were out of sight ere 
he could take any steps towards its execution, A 
glance into the gambling-saloon would have brought 
both opportunities back again; and, instead of 
continuing to wander hungry through the streets, 
the sailor would have had a splendid supper, and 
after it a bed, either in some respectable hostelry, 
or his old bunk aboard the Crusader. It was not 
to be. While passing the El Dorado, he could 
know nothing of the friends that were so near; 
and thus unconscious, he leaves the glittering saloon 
behind, and a half-score others lighted with like 
brilliancy. For a while longer he saunters slowly 
about, in the hope of yet encountering the officers. 
Several times he sees men in uniform, and makes 
after them, only to find they are not English. At 
length giving it up,-he quickens his pace, and 
strikes for the office of the ship-agent, which he 
knows to be in the street fronting the water. 
As San Francisco is not like an old seaport, where 
house-room is cheap and abundant, but every foot 
of roof-shelter utilised by night as by day, there is 
a chance the office may still be open. In all prob- 
ability, the agent sleeps by the side of his ledger ; 
or if not, likely enough one of his clerks. In 
which case he, Harry Blew, may be allowed to lie 
along the floor, or get a shake-down in some adjoin- 
ing shed. He would be but too glad to stretch 
himself on an old sack, a naked bench, or, for that 
matter, sit upright in a chair ; for he is now fairly 
fagged out perambulating the unpaved streets of 
that inhospitable port. 

Tacking from corner to corner, now and then 
hitching up his trousers, to give freer play to his 
feet, he at length comes out upon the street which 
fronts towards the bay. In his week’s cruising 
about the town he has acquired some knowledge of 
its topography, and knows well enough where he 
is; but not the office of the shipping-agent. It 
takes him a considerable time to find it. Along 
the water’s edge the houses are irregularly placed, 
and numbered with like irregularity. Besides, 
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there is scarce any light ; the night has become 
dark, with a sky densely clouded, and the street- 
lamps burning whale-oil are dim, and at long dis- 
tances apart. It is with difficulty he can make out 
the figures upon the doors. However, he is at 
length successful, and deciphers on one the number 
he is in search of—as also the name ‘Silvestre,’ 
painted on a piece of tin attached to the side-post. 

A survey of the house—indeed, a single glance 
at it—convinces him he has come thither to no 
purpose. It is a small wooden structure, not 
much bigger than a sentry-box, evidently only an 
office, with no capability of conversion to a bed- 
room. Still it has room enough to admit of a man’s 
lying at full length along its floor ; and, as already 
said, he would be glad of so disposing himself for 
the night. There may be some one inside, though 
the one window—in size corresponding to the 
shanty itself—looks black and forbidding. With 
no very sanguine hope, he lays hold of the door- 
handle, and gives it a twist. Locked, as he might 
have expected! The test does not satisfy him, 
and he knocks. At first timidly ; then a little 
bolder and louder; finally, giving a good round 
rap with his knuckles, hard as horn. At the 
same time he hails sailor-fashion : 

‘Ahoy, there ; be there any one within?’ This 
in English ; but, remembering that the ship-agent 
is a Spaniard, he follows his first hail with another 
in the Spanish tongue, adding the usual formulary : 

‘Ambre la puerta!’ Neither to the question nor 
the demand is there any response. Only the echo 
of his own voice reverberated along the line of 
houses, and dying away in the distance, as it mingles 
with the sough of the sea, No use speaking, or 
knocking again. Undoubtedly, Silvestre’s office is 
closed for the night ; and his clerks, if there be any, 
have their sleeping-quarters elsewhere. Forced to 
this conclusion, though sadly dissatisfied with it, 
the ex-man-o’-war’s-man turns away from the door, 
and once more goes cruising along the streets. 
But now, with no definite point to steer for, he 
makes short tacks and turns, like a ship sailing 
under an unfavourable wind—or as one di - 
ing the guidance of the compass, without steersman 
at the wheel. 

After beating about for nearly another hour, he 
discovers himself again contiguous to the water's 
edge. His instincts have conducted him thither— 
as the seal, after a short inland excursion, finds its 
way back to the beach. Ah! if he could only 
swim like a seal! This thought occurs to him as 
he stands looking over the sea in the direction of 
the Crusader. Were it possible to reach the frigate, 
all his troubles would soon be forgotten in the 
cheerful companionship of his old chums of the 
forecastle. It can’t be. The man-of-war is an- 
chored more than two miles off. Strong swimmer 
though he knows himself to be, it is too far. 
Besides, a fog has suddenly sprung up, overspread- 
ing the bay, so that the ship is hidden from his 
sight. Even those lying close inshore can be but 
faintly discerned through its film, and only the 
larger spars ; the smaller ones with the rigging- 
ropes looking like the threads of a spider’s web. 

own-hearted, almost despairing, Harry Blew 
halts upon the beach. What is he todo? Lie down 
on the sand, and there go to sleep? There are 
times when on the shores of San Francisco Bay 
this would not be much of ahardship. But now, 
it is the season of winter, when the great Pacific 


current, coming from latitudes farther north, rolls 
in through the Golden Gate, bringing with it fogs 
that spread themselves over the estuary inside. 
Although not frosty, these are cold enough to be 
uncomfortable, and the haze now is accompanied 
by a chill drizzling rain. Standing under it, 
Harry Blew feels he is fast getting wet. If he do 
not obtain shelter, he will soon be soaked to the 
skin, Looking around, his eye rests upon a boat, 
which lies bottom upward on the beach. It is an 
old ship’s launch that has bilged, and either been 
abandoned as useless, or. upturned to receive 
repairs, No matter what its history, it offers him 
the hospitality so scurvily refused by the Sailor’s 
Home. If it cannot give him supper, or bed, it 
will be some protection against the rain that has 
now commenced coming down in big clouting drops. 
This deciding him, he creeps under the capsized 
launch, and lays himself at full length along the 
shingle. 

The spot upon which he has stretched himself 
is soft as a feather-bed. Still he does not fall 
asleep. The rain, filtering through the sand, 
soon finds its way under the boat; and, satur- 
ating his couch, makes it uncomfortable. This, 
with the cold night-air, keeps him awake. He 
lies listening to the sough of the sea, and the big 
drops pattering upon the planks above. Not long 
before other sounds salute his ear, distinguishable 
as human voices—men engaged in conversation. 
As he continues to listen, the voices grow louder, 
those who converse evidently drawing nearer. In 
a few seconds they are by the boat’s side, where 
they come to a stand. But though they have 
paused in their steps, they continue to talk in an 
excited, earnest tone. So loud that he can hear 
every word they say; though the speakers are 
invisible to him. The capsized boat is not so flush 
with the sand, as to prevent him from seeing the 
lower part of their legs, from below the knees 
downward. Of these there are four pairs, two of 
them in trousers of the ordinary kind ; the other 
two in calzoneras of velveteen bordered at the 
bottom with black stamped leather. But, that 
all four men are Californians or Spaniards, he 
can tell by the language in which they are con- 
versing—Spanish. A lucky chance that he under- 
stands something of this—if not for himself, for 
the friends who are dear to him. 

The first intelligible speech that reaches his ear 
is an interrogatory : ° 

‘You’re sure, Sa they ’ll come this way?’ 

‘Quite sure, De Lara. When I stood by them 
at the hotel-bar, I heard the younger of the two 
tell one of the American officers that their boat 
was to meet them at the wooden muello—the new 
pier, as you know. To reach that, they must 

ass by here ; there’s no other way. And it can’t 
5 long before they make appearance. They were 
leaving the hotel at the time we did, and where 
else should they go ?’ 

‘No knowing’—this from the voice of a third 
individual. ‘They may stay to take another copita, 
or half a dozen, These Ingleses can drink like 
fish, and don’t seem to feel it. 

‘The more they drink, the better for us, remarks 
a fourth. ‘Our work will be the easier.’ 

‘It may not be so easy, Don Manuel,’ puts in 
De Lara. ‘Young as they are, they ’re very 
devils both, Besides, they’re well Awe. | and wi 
battle like grizzly bears. I tell you, camarados, 
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we'll have work to do before we get back our| altering his recumbent attitude one inch. By 
money.’ doing this, he might give the guilty plotters such 


‘But do you intend killing them, De Lara?’ asks 
Calderon. 

‘Of course. We must, for our own sakes, 
*Twould be madness not, even if we could get the 
money without it. The older, Crozier, is enor- 
mously rich, I’ve heard ; could afford to buy up 
all the law there is in San Francisco. If we let 
them escape, he’d have the police after us like 
hounds upon a trail. Even if they shouldn't 
recognise us now, they ’d be sure to suspect who it 
was, and make the place too hot to hold us. 
Caspita! It’s not a question of choice, but a 
thing of necessity. We must kill them!’ 

Harry Blew hears the cold-blooded determina- 
tion, comprehending it in all its terrible signifi- 
cance. It tells him the young officers are still in 
the town, and that these four men are about to 
waylay, rob, and murder them. What they mean 
by ‘getting back the money’ is the only thing he 
does not comprehend. It is made clear as the 
conversation continues. 

‘I’m sure there’s nothing unfair in taking back 
our own. I, Frank Lara, say so. It was they who 
brought about the breaking of our bank, which 
was done in a mean dastardly way. The English- 
man had the luck, and all the others of his kind 
went with him. But for that, we could have held 
out. It’s no use our whining about it. We’ve 
lost, and must make good our losses best way we 
can. We can’t, and be safe ourselves, if we let 
these gringos go.’ 

‘ Chingara ! we’ll stop their breath, and let there 
be no more words about it.’ 

The merciless verdict is in the voice of Don 
Manuel. 

*You’re all agreed, then ?’ asks De Lara. 

‘St, st, st /’ is the simultaneous answer of | 
assent, Calderon alone seeming to give it with 
some reluctance ; though he hesitates from timidity, 
not mercy. 

Harry Blew now knows all. The officers have 
been gaming, have won money, and the four 
fellows who talk so coolly of killing them are 
the banker and his confederates. What is he to 
do ? - How can he save the doomed men. Both 
are armed; Crozier has his sword, Cadwallader 


his dirk. Besides, they have pistols, as he saw | 
while they were talking to him at the Sailor's | 
Home. *But then they are to be taken unawares | 
—shot or struck down in the dark without aj 
chance of seeing the hand that strikes them! 
Even if warned and ready, it would be two against 
four. And he is himself altogether unarmed ; for 
his jack-knife is gone—-hypothecated to pay for his 
last jorum of grog! And the young officers have 
been drinking freely, as he gathers from what the 
ruffians have said. They may be inebriated, or 
enough so to put them off their guard. Who would 
be expecting assassination? Who ever is, save a 
Mexican himself? Altogether unlikely that they 
should be thinking of such a thing. On the con- 
trary, disregarding danger, they will come care- 
lessly on, to fall like ripe corn before the sickle of 
the reaper. The thought of such a fate for his 
friends, fills the sailor with apprehension ; and 
again he asks himself how it is to be averted. 

The four conspirators are not more than as 


many feet from the boat. By stretching out his 
ivanie he could grip them by the ankles, without 


a scare as would cause them to retreat, and so 
baffle their design. The thought flits across his 
brain, but is instantly abandoned. They are not 
of the stuff to be frightened at shadows, By their 
talk, at least two are desperadoes, and to make 
known his presence would be only to add another 
victim to those already doomed to death. What 
ishe todo? For the third time he asks himself 
this question, still unable to answer it. While 
painfully cogitating, his brain labouring to giasp 
some feasible plan of defence against the threat- 
ened danger, he is warned of a change. Some 
a spoken tell of it. It is De Lara who speaks 
them. 

‘By the way, camarados, we’re not in a good 
position here. They may sight us too soon. To 
make things sure, we must drop on them before 
they can draw their weapons. Else some of us 
may get dropped ourselves.’ 

‘Where could we be better? I don’t see. The 
shadow of this old boat favours us,’ 

‘Why not crawl under it?’ asks Calderon. 
‘There Argus himself couldn’t see us,’ 

Harry Blew’s heart beats at the double-quick. 
His time seems come, and he already fancies four 
pistols at his head, or the same number of 
poniards pointing to his ribs. 

It is a moment of vivid anxiety—a crisis dread, 
terrible, almost agonising. Fortunately, it is not of 
long duration, ending almost on the mstant. He 
is relieved at hearing one of them say: ‘No; 
that won’t do. We’d have trouble in scrambling 
out again. While about it, they ’d see or hear us, 
and take to their heels. You must remember, it’s 
but a step to where their boat will be waiting 
them, with some eight or ten of those big British 
tars in it. Ifthey got there before we overtook 
them, the tables would be turned on us, 

*You’re right, Don Manuel,’ rejoins De Lara; 
‘it won’t do to go under the boat, and there’s no 
need for us to stay by it. Mira! yonder’s a 
better place—by that wall. In its shadow no one 
can see us, and the gringos must pass within 
twenty feet of it. It’s the very spot for our 
purpose. Come!’ 

No one objecting, the four figures start away 
from the side of the boat ; and, gliding silently as 
spectres across the strip of sandy beach, disappear 
within the dark shadow of the wall. 


CHAPTER XXV.—CRUSADERS, TO THE RESCUE. 


‘What amI todo?’ It is the ex-man-o’-war’s 
man, still lying under the launch, who thus 
interrogates himself; for the fourth time, and 
more emphatically than ever; but also in less 
dubious accent, and less despairingly. True, the 
conspiring assassins have only stepped aside to a 
spot from which they may more conveniently 
descend upon their quarry, and be surer of striking 
it. But their changed position has left him free to 
change his ; which he at length determines upon 
doing. Their talk has told him where the man-of- 
war’s boat will be awaiting to take the officers 
back to their ship. He knows the new wharf 
referred to, the very stair at which the Crusaders 
have been accustomed to bring their boats to. It 
may be the cutter with her full crew of ten—or it 
may be but the gig. No matter which, There 
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cannot be fewer than two oarsmen, and these will 
be sufficient. A brace of British tars, with himself 
to make three, and the officers to tot up five—that 
will be more than a match for four Spanish Cali- 
fornians. Four times four, thinks Harry Blew, 
even though the sailors, like-himself, be unarmed, 
or with nothing but their knives and boat-hooks. 
He has no fear, if he can but bring it to an 
encounter of this kind. The question is, can 
he do so? And first, can he creep out from 
under the launch, and steal away unobserved ? 
A glance from under his sheltering boat towards 
the spot where the assassins have placed them- 
selves in ambuscade, satisfies him that he can. 
The fog favours him. Through it he cannot see 
them ; and should be himself equally invisible. 
Another favourable circumstance: on the soft, 
sandy beach his footsteps will make but slight 
noise ; not enough to be heard above the continu- 
ous surging of the surf. All this passes in a 
moment, and he has made up his mind to start ; 
but is staid by a new apprehension. Will he be 
in time? The stair at which the boat should be 
is not over a quarter of a mile off, and will take 
but a few minutes to reach it. Even if he succeed 
in eluding the vigilance of the ambushed villains, 
will it be possible for him to get to the pier, com- 
municate with the boat’s crew, and bring them 
back, before the officers reach the place of ambush ? 
To this, the answer is doubtful, and the doubt 
appals him. In his absence, the young gentlemen 
may arrive at the fatal spot. He may return to 
find their bodies lying lifeless along the sand, 
their pockets rifled, the plunderers and murderers 
gone ! 

The thought holds him irresolute, hesitating 
what course to take. Shall he remain till they are 
heard approaching, then rush out, and give them 
such warning as he may, throw himself by their 
side, and do his 
this would not be much, Against pistols and 

oniards he would scarce count as a combatant. 

t might but end in all three being slaughtered 

together! And there is still a danger of his being 
discovered in his attempt to steal away from his 
place of concealment. He may be followed, and 
overtaken ; though he has little fear of this. Pur- 
sued he may be, but not overtaken. Despite his 
sea-legs, he knows himself a swift runner. Were 
he assured of a fair start, he will hold his distance 
against anything Spanish or Californian. In five 
minutes he can reach the pier—in five more be 
back. If he but find the Crusaders there, a word 
will warn them. In all it might take about ten 
minutes. But, meanwhile, Crozier and Cadwalla- 
der may get upon the ground, and one minute 
after that all would be over, A terrible struggle 
agitates the breast of the old man-o’-war’s man ; in 
his thoughts is a conflict agonising. On either 
side are pros and cons, requiring calm deliberation ; 
and there is no time for this. He must act. 

But one more second spent in consideration. 
He has confidence in the young officers, Both are 
brave as lions, and if attacked, will make a tough 
fight of it. Crozier has also caution, on which 
dependence may be placed; and at such a time 
of night he will not be going unguardedly. 


best to defend them? Wnarmed, | 


this passes through his mind in a tenth part of 
the time it takes to tell it. And having resolved 
how to act, he hastens to carry out his resolution 
—which is to proceed in quest of the boat’s crew. 

Sprawling out like a lizard from beneath the 
launch, he glides off silently along the strand. At 
first, with slow cautious steps, and crouchingly ; 
but soon erect, in a rapid run, as if for the saving 
of his life; for it is to save the lives of others, 
almost dear as his own. The five minutes are not 
up, when his footsteps patter along the planking 
of the hollow wooden wharf. In ten seconds 
after, he stands at the head of the sea-stairway, 
looking down. Below is a boat with men in it, 
half-a-score of them seated on the thwarts, some 
lolling over against the gunwales, asleep. At a 

lance he can tell them to be Crusaders. His 
ail startles them into activity, one and all recog- 
nising the voice of their old shipmate. ‘ Quick !’ 
he cries ; ‘quick, mates! Come along with me! 
Don’t stay to ask questions, Enough for you to 
know that the lives of your officers are in danger.’ 

It proves enough. The tars don’t wait for a 
word more ; but spring up from their recumbent 
attitude, and out of the oo Rushing up the 
steps, they cluster around their comrade. They 
have not needed instructions to arm themselves. 
Harry’s speech, with its tone, tells of some shore 
hostility, and they have instinctively made ready 
to meet it. Each has laid hold of the weapon 
nearest to his hand ; some a knife, some an oar, 
others a boat-hook. 

‘Heave along with me, lads!’ cries Blew ; and 
they ‘heave’ at his heels—rushing after, as if to 
extinguish a fire in the forecastle. 

Soon they are coursing along the strand, towards 
the upturned boat, silently, and without asking 


explanation. If they did, they could not get it; 
for their leader is panting, breathless, almost 
unable to utter a word. But five issue from his 
throat, jerked out disjointedly, and in hoarse utter- 
ance. They are: ‘ Crozier—Cadwallader—way- 
laid—robbers—murderers !’ 

Enough to spur the Crusaders to their best 
mg if they had not been already at it. But 
they are ; every man of them straining his strength 
to the utmost. As they rush on, clearing the 
thick fog, Harry at their head listens intently. As 
yet he hears no sound; only the monotonous 
swashing of the sea, and the murmur of distant 
voices in the streets of the town. But no cries— 
no shouts, nor shots ; nothing to tell of deadly 
strife. 

‘Thank the Lord!’ says the brave sailor, half 
speaking to himself; ‘we’ll be in time to save 
them.’ The words have scarce passed from his lips, 
when he comes in sight of the capsized desices 
and simultaneously he sees two figures upon the 
beach beyond. They are of human shape, but 
through the fog looking large as giants. He is not 
beguiled by the deception ; he knows them to be 
the forms of the two officers magnified by the mist. 
No others are likely to be coming that way ; for he 
can perceive they are approaching ; and, as can be 
told by their careless, swaggering gait, unsus- 
picious of danger, little dreaming of an ambuscade, 
‘that in ten seconds more may deprive them of 


The conflict, though unequal, might last long | existence. 


enough for him, Harry Blew, to bring the Cru- 


| To him, hurrying to prevent this catastrophe, it 


saders at least near enough to cry out, and cheer is a moment of intense apprehension—of dre 
their officers with the hope of help at hand. All| chilling fear. He sees the young officers almost up 
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to the place where the assassins should spring out 
upon them. In another instant he may hear the 
cracking of pistols, and see their flashes through 
the fogs. Expecting it even before he can speak, 
he nevertheless calls out: ‘Halt there, Mr Crozier ! 
We’re Crusaders. Stop where you are. Another 
step, and you'll be shot at. There’s four men 
under that wall waiting to murder ye. D’ye 
know the names—Calderon and Lara? It’s 
them!’ 

At the first words, the young officers—for it is 
they—instantly stop. The more promptly from 
being prepared to anticipate an attack, but without 
the warning. Well timed it is; and they have 
not stopped a moment too soon. Simultaneous 
with the sailor’s last speech, the sombre space 
under the wall is lit up by four flashes, followed by 
the report of as many pistols, while the ‘ tzip-tzip’ 
of bullets, like hornets hurtling past their ears, 
leaves them no doubt as to who has been fired at. 
Fired at, and fortunately missed ; for neither feels 
hurt nor hit! But the danger is not yet over. 
Quick following the first comes a second volley, and 
again with like result. Bad marksmen are they 
who design doing murder. It is the last. In all 
likelihood, the pistols of the assassins are double- 
barrelled, and both barrels have been discharged. 
Before they can reload them, Harry Blew with the 
Crusaders have come up, and it is too late for De 
Lara and his confederates to employ their poniards. 
Crozier and Cadwallader bound forward; and 
placing themselves at the head of the boat’s crew, 
advance toward the shadowed spot. The young 
officers have long since drawn their pistols, but 
prudently retained their fire, seeing nothing sure 
to aim at. Now, they go with a rush, resolved on 
coming to close quarters with their dastardly assail- 
ants, and bringing the affair to a speedy termina- 
tion. But it is over already, to their surprise, as 
also chagrin. On reaching the wall, they find 
nothing there save stones and timber. The dark 
space, for an instant illuminated by the pistol- 

ashes, has resumed its grim obscurity. The 
assassins have got away, escaping the chastisement 
they would surely have received had they stood 
their ground. Some figures are seen in the dis- 
tance, scuttling along a narrow lane, Crozier 
brings his revolver to bear on them, his finger 
upon the trigger. But it may not be them ; and 
staid by the uncertainty, he refrains from firing. 
‘ Let them go !’ he says, returning the pistol to his 
arg “T would be no use looking for them now. 

heir crime will keep till morning; and since we 
know their names, it will be strange if we can’t 
find them ; though not so strange if we should fail to 
get them punished. That they shall be, if there’s 
asemblance of law to be found in San Fraacisco,— 
Now, thanks, my brave Crusaders! And there’s 
a hundred pound note to be divided among you. 
Small reward for the saving of two lives, with a 
goodly sum of money. Certainly, had you not 
turned up so opportunely But how came you to 
be here? Never mind now! Let us get aboard; 
and you, Blew, must come with us. It’ll do you 
no harm to spend one more night on your old ship. 
. There you can tell me all.’ 

Harry joyfully complies with a requisition so 
much to his mind ; aa, instead of tossing discon- 
tentedly on a couch of wet sand, he that night 
sleeps soundly in his old bunk in the frigate’s 
forecastle. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IN FLIGHT, 


A country-house ten miles distant from San 
Francisco, in a south-westerly direction, It stands 
back from the bay, half-way between it and the 
Pacific, among the Coast Range hills. Though 
built of mud-brick—the sort made by the Israelites 
in Egypt—and with no pretension to architectural 
style, it is, in Californian parlance, a hacienda ; for 
it is the headquarters of a grazing estate ; though 
not one of the first class, either in stock or appoint- 
ments. In both respects, it was once better off 
than now ; since now it is less than second, shew- 
ing signs of decay everywhere, but nowhere so 
much as in the house itself, and the inclosures 
around it. The walls are weather-washed, here 
and there cracked and crumbling ; the doors have 
seen no paint for years, and opening or shutting, 
creak upon hinges thickly coated with rust. The 
corrals contain no cattle, nor are there any to be 
seen upon the pastures outside. In short, the 
estate shews as if it had an absentee owner, or 
been abandoned altogether. 


tering listlessly around it, and a barefoot damsel 
or two, standing dishevelled by its door, or in its 
kitchen kneeling over the metate, and squeezing 
out the maize-dough for the eternal tortillas. 
However, despite its neglected appearance, it 
has an owner ; and with all their indolence, the 
lounging leperos outside, and slatternly wenches 
within, have a master. He is not often at home, 
but when he is, they address him as Don Faustino, 
Servants rarely add the surname. If these did, 
they would call him Don Faustino Calderon ; for 
he is the duefio of the decayed dwelling. Only at 
intervals do his domestics see him. He spends 
nearly all his time elsewhere—most of it in Yerba 
Buena, now styled San Francisco. And of late 
more than ever has he absented himself from his 
ancestral halls ; for the hacienda is the house in 
which he was born; it, with the surrounding 
pasture-land, left him by his father, some time 
deceased. Since coming into possession, he has 
neglected his patrimony ; indeed, spent the greater 

ortion of it on cards, and debauchery of every 
Find. The estate is heavily mortgaged, the house 
has become almost a ruin. In his absence, it 
looks even more like one ; for then his domestics, 
having nothing to do, are scarce ever seen outside, 
to give the place an appearance of life. Fond of 
cards as their master, they may at such times be 
observed, squatted upon the pavement of the inner 
court, playing monté on a spread blanket, with 
copper clacos staked upon the game, When the 
dueno is at home, things are a little different ; for 
Don Faustino, with all his dissipation, is anything 
but an indulgent master. Then his domestics have 
to move about, and wait upon him with assiduity, 
If they don’t, they will hear carajos from his lips, 
and get cuts from his riding-whip. 

It is the morning after that night when the 
Monté bank suspended play and pay; the time, 
six o’clock aM. Notwithstanding the early hour, 
the domestics are stirring about the place, as if 
they had something to do, and were doing it. 
To one acquainted with their usual habits, the 
brisk movement will be interpreted as a sure sign 
that their master is at home. And he is; though 
he has been there but a very short time—only a 
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few minutes. Absent for more than a week, he 
has this morning made his appearance just as the 
day was breaking. Not alone ; but in the company 
of a gentleman, whom all his servants know to 
be his intimate friend and associate—Don Fran- 
cisco de Lara. They have ridden up to the 
house in haste, dropped the bridles on the necks 
of their horses, and, without saying a word, left 
these to the care of a couple of grooms, rudely 
roused from their slumber. The house-servants, 
lazily opening the huge door of the saguan, see 
that the duefio is in ill-humour, which stirs them 
into activity. In haste, they prepare the repast 
called for—desayuno. 

Having entered, and taken seats, Don Faustino 
and his guest await the serving of the meal ; for 
a while in silence, each with an elbow rested 
on the table, a hand supporting his head, the 
fingers buried in his hair. The silence is at 
length broken ; the host, as it should be, speaking 
first. 

‘What had we best do, De Lara? I don’t think 
*twill be safe staying here. After what’s~ hap- 
pened, they ’re sure to come after us.’ 

‘ That’s probable enough. Caspita/ I’m puzzled 
to make out how that fellow who called out 
our names could have known we were there. 
“ Crusaders,” he said they were; which means 
they were sailors belonging to the war-ship, of 
course the boat’s crew that was waiting. But 
what brought them up; and how came they to 
arrive there and then, just in the nick of time to 
spoil our plans? That’s the mystery to me.’ 

‘To me too,’ 

‘There were no sailors hanging about the hotel, 
that I saw ; nor did we encounter any as we went 
through the streets. Besides, if we had, they 
couldn’t have passed us, and then come up from 
the opposite side, without our seeing them—dark 
as it was. "Tis enough to make me believe in 
second-sight.’ 

‘That seems the only way to explain it.’ 

*Yes; but it won’t, and don’t. I’ve been 
thinking of another explanation, more conform- 
able to the laws of nature.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘That there’s been somebody under that old 
boat. We stood talking there like four fools, 
calling out one anothers names. Now, suppose 
one of those sailors was waiting by the boat as we 
came along, and seeing us, crept under it? He 
could have heard everything we said ; and slipping 
off, after we retired to the shadow, might have 


. brought up the rest of the accursed crew. The 


thing seems strange; at the same time it’s possible 
enough, and probable too,’ 

‘It is; and now you speak of it, I remember 
something. While we were standing under the 
wall, I fancied I saw a man crouching along the 
water’s edge, as if going away from the boat.’ 

‘You did?’ 

‘I’m almost certain I did. At the time, I 
thought nothing of it, as we were watching for the 
other two ; and I had no suspicion of any one else 
being about. Now, I believe there was one.’ 

‘ And now, I believe so too. Yes; that accounts 
for everything. I see it all. That’s how the 
sailor got our names, and knew all about our 
design—that to do—murder ! You needn’t start at 
the word, nor turn pale. But you may at the pros- 
pect before us. Carrai! we’re in danger now— 


no mistake about it. Calderon, why didn’t you 
tell me at the time you saw that man ?’ 

‘Because, as I’ve said, I had no thought it 
could be any one connected with them’ 

‘Well, your thoughtlessness has got us into a 
fix indeed—the worst ever I’ve been in, and I 
can remember a few. No use to think about 
duelling now, whoever might be challenger. In- 
stead of seconds, they’d meet us with a posse of 
sheriff’s officers. Likely enough they ’ll be setting 
them after us before this. Although I feel sure 
our bullets didn’t hit either, it’ll be just as bad. 
The attempt will tell against us all the same. 
Therefore, it won’t do to stay here, So direct your 
servants not to unsaddle. We/’ll need to be off, 
soon as we ve swallowed a cup of chocolate.’ 

A call from Don Faustino brings one of his 
domestics to the door; then a word or two sends 
soem with the order for keeping the horses in 

and, 

‘ Chingara !’ fiercely exclaims De Lara, striking 
the table with his shut fist, ‘everything has gone 
against us.’ 

‘Everything, indeed. Our money lost, our love 
made light of, our revenge baffled ’ 

‘No, not the last! Have no fear, Faustino. 
That’s still to come.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘ How, you ask, do you?’ 

‘Ido, I can’t see what way we can get it now. 
You know the English officers will be gone in a 
day or two. Their ship is to sail soon. t night 
there was talk in the town that she might leave at | 
rnd moment—to-morrow, or it may be this very 

ay. 

Let her go, and them with her. The sooner the 
better for us, That won’t hinder us from the 
revenge I for one want. On the contrary, ’twill 
help us. Ha! I shall strike this Crozier in his 
tenderest part; and you can do the same for 
Seftor Cadwallader.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘Faustino Calderon, I won't call you a fool, not- 
withstanding your behaviour last night. But you 
ask some very silly questions, and that’s one of 
them. Supposing these gringos gone from here, 
does it follow they ’ll take everything along with 
them? , Can you think of nothing they must needs 
leave behind ?’ 

‘Their hearts. Is that what you mean ?’ 

‘No, it isn’t, 

‘What, then ?” 

‘Their sweethearts, stupid.’ 

‘But they ’re going too ?’ 

‘So you say, and so it may be. But not before 
another event takes place—one that may embar- 
rass, and delay, if it do not altogether prevent 
their departure.’ 

‘Amigo, you talk enigmatically. Will you 
oblige me by speaking plainer ?’ 

*T will; but not till we’ve had our chocolate, 
and after it a copita of Catalan. I need a little 
alcohol to get my brain in working order, for there’s 
work for it to do. Enough now to tell you I’ve 
had a revelation. A good angel—or it may be a 
bad one—has visited me, and given it; a vision 
which shews me at the same time riches and 
revenge—pointing the straight way to both.’ 

‘ Has the vision shewn that I am to be a sharer?’ 

‘It has; and you shall be. But only in pro- 


portion as you may prove yourself worthy.’ 
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‘T faith! I’ll do my best. I have the will, if 
you ‘ll only instruct me in the way.’ 

‘I'll do that. But I warn you, ’twill need more 
than will—strength, seerecy, courage, determina- 
tion.’ 

* Desayuno, senores!? This from one of the 
domestics announcing the chocolate served. 

A few moments suffice for the slight matutinal 
repast. After which, a decanter of Catalonian 
brandy and glasses are placed upon the table, with 
a bundle of Manilla cheroots, size number one. 
While the glasses are being filled, and the cigars 
lighted, there is silence. Then Calderon calls 
upon his guest to impart the particulars of that 
visionary revelation, which promises to give them 
at the same time riches and revenge. 

Taking a sip of the potent spirit, and a puff or 
two at his cigar, De Lara responds to the call. But 
first leaning across the table, and looking his con- 
federate straight in the face, he asks, in an odd 
fashion : ‘ Are you a bankrupt, Faustino Calderon ?’ 

‘You knowl am. Why do you put the ques- 
tion ?’ 

‘Because I want to be sure, before making 
known to you the scheme I’ve hinted at. AsI’ve 
told you, I’m after no child’s play. I ask again, 
are you a bankrupt ?’ 

‘And I answer you, lam, But what has that to 
do with it ?” 

‘A good deal. Never mind. You are one? 
You assure me of it?’ 

‘I do. I’m as poor as yourself, if not poorer, 
after last night’s losses. I’d embarked all my 
money in the Monté concern.’ 

‘But you have something besides money? This 
house, and your lands?’ 

‘Mortgaged—months ago—up to the eyes, the 
ears, the crown of the head. That’s where the 
cash came from to set up the bank that’s broken 
—breaking me along with it.’ 

‘And you’ve nothing left? No chance for 
starting it again ?’ 

‘Not a claco. Here I am apparently in my 
own house, with servants, such as they are, around 
me. It’s all in appearance. In reality, I’m not 
the owner. I once was, as my father before me ; 
but can’t claim to be any longer. Even while 
we’re sitting here, drinking this Catalan, the 
mortgagee—that old usurer Martinez—may step 
in and kick us both out.’ 

‘I’d like him to try. He’d catch a Tartar, 
if he attempted to kick me out—he or anybody 
else just now, in my present humour. There’s 
far more reason for us to fear being pulled out by 
policemen, which makes it risky to remain here 
talking. So let’s to the point at once—back to 
where we left off. On your oath, Faustino Cal- 
deron, you’re no longer a man of money ?” 

‘On my oath, Francisco de Lara, I haven’t an 
onza left—no, not a peso.’ 

‘Enough. Now that I know your financial 
status, we will understand one another; and 
without further circumlocution I shall make you 
a sharer of the bright thought that has flashed 
across my brain.’ 

‘ Let me hear what it is. I’m all impatience.’ 

‘Not so fast, Faustino, As I’ve already twice 
told you, it’s no child’s play ; but a business that 
requires skill and courage. Above all, fidelity 
among those who may engage in it—for more than 
two are needed. It will want at least four good 


and true men. I know three of them; about the 
fourth I’m not so certain,’ 

‘Who are the three ?” 

‘Francisco de Lara, Manuel Diaz, and Rafael 
Rocas,’ 

‘ And the fourth, about whom you are dubious ?? 

‘ Faustino Calderon.’ 

‘Why do you doubt me, De Lara ?’ 

‘Don’t call it doubting. I only say I’m not 
certain about you.’ 

‘But for what reason ?’ 

‘Because you may be squeamish, or get scared. 
Not that there’s much real danger. There mayn’t 
be any, if ‘the thing’s cleverly managed, But 
there must be no bungling; and, above all, no 
backing out—nothing like treason.’ 

‘Can’t you trust me so far as to give a hint 
of your scheme? As to my being squeamish, I 
think, sehor, you do me injustice to suppose 
such a thing. The experience of the last twenty- 
four hours has made a serious change in my way 
of viewing matters of morality. A man who has 
lost his all, and suddenly sees himself a beggar, 
isn’t disposed to be sensitive. Come, camarado ! 
tell me, and try me’ 

‘T intend doing both, but not just yet. It’s an 
affair that calls for certain formalities, among 
them some swearing. Those who embark in it 
must be bound by a solemn oath; and when we 
all get together, this shall be done. Time enough 
then for you to know what I’m aiming at. Now, 
I can only say, that if the scheme succeed, two 
things are sure, and both concern yourself, Faus- 
tino Calderon.’ 

‘What are they? You can trust me with that 
much, I suppose !’ 

‘Certainly I can, and shall. The first is, that 
you'll be a richer man than you’ve ever been 
since I’ve had the honour of your acquaintance. 
The second, that Don Gregorio Montijo will not 
leave California—at least not quite-so soon, nor 
altogether in the way he is wishing. You may 
have plenty of time yet, and opportunities, too, 
to press your suit with the fair Iiez.’ 

‘Carramba! Secure me that, and I swear’—— 

‘You needn’t set about swearing yet. You can 
do that when the occasion calls for it. Till then, 
I’ll take your word. With one in love, as you 
believe yourself, that should be binding as any 
oath ; especially when it promises such a rich 
reward,’ 

‘You’re sure about Diaz and Rocas ?’ 

‘Quite so, With them there won’t be need for 
any prolonged conference. When a man sees the 
chance of getting sixty thousand dollars in a lump 
sum, he’s pretty certain to act promptly, and 
without being particular as to what that action is.’ 

‘Sixty thousand dollars! That’s to be the 
share of each ?” 

‘ That, and more, maybe.’ 

‘It makes one crazy—even to think of such a 
sum.’ 

‘Don’t go crazed till you’ve got it; then you 
may.’ 

‘If I do, it won’t be with grief.’ 

‘It shouldn’t; since it will give you a fresh 
lease of sweet life, and renew your hopes of having 
the wife you want. But come! we must get away 
if we wish to avoid being taken away—though, I 
fancy, there’s nothing to apprehend for some hours 
yet. The gringos have gone on board their ship, 
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and are not likely to come ashore again before 
breakfast. What with their last night’s revelry, 
it’ll take them some time to get the cobwebs out of 
their eyes after waking up. Besides, if they should 
make it a law matter, there’ll be all the business 
of looking up warrants, and the like. They do 
these things rather slowly in San Francisco, Then 
there ’s the ten miles out here ; even if they strike 
our trail so straight. No; we needn’t be in a hurry 
so far as that goes. But the other’s a thing that 
won't keep, and must be set about at once. For- 
tunately, the road that takes us to a place of con- 
cealment, is the same we have to travel upon busi- 
ness ; and that is to the rancho of Rocas, There 
I’ve appointed to meet Diaz, who’d have come 
with us here, but that he preferred . staying all 
night in the town. But he’ll be there betimes, 
and we can all remain with old Rafael, till this 
ugly wind blows past; which it will in a week, 
or soon as the English ship sails off. If not, we 
must keep out of sight a little longer, or leave San 
Francisco for good.’ 

‘I hope we'll not be forced to that. I shouldn’t 
at all like to leave it.’ 

‘Like it or not, you may not have the choice. 
And what does it signify where a man lives, so 
long as he’s got sixty thousand dollars to live on ?’ 

‘True ; that ought to make any place pleasant.’ 

‘Well ; I tell you you will have it, maybe more. 
But not if we stand palavering here. Nos vamos!’ 

A call from Calderon summons a servant, who 
is directed to have the horses brought to the door. 
These soon appear, under the guidance of two 
ragged grooms; who, delivering them, see their 
master mount, and ride off, they know not whither ; 
nor care they, so long as they are themselves left 
to idleness, with a plentiful supply of black beans, 
jerked-meat, and monté. Soon the two horsemen 
disappear behind the hills ; and the hypothecated 
house resumes its wonted look of desolation. 


THE STORY OF THE WANDERING JEW. 


THERE are probably persons in every country in 
Europe, although no complete nation or sect, who 
still believe in the Wandering Jew, the Undying 
One who wanders century after century over the 
earth’s surface, yearning for death that never comes. 
Myths live long in the rustic mind after they have 
been discarded by men of the world and steady 
thinkers. This is one of them ; and, like most of 
the others, its origin is lost in obscurity, although 
traceable with much probability to religious feel- 
ing, or to a mistaken apprehension of Scriptural 


assages, 

Rich collections of manuscripts have been care- 
fully examined by competent men, to ascertain the 
most distant date to which these legends or myths 
can be traced. The oldest document at present 
known on the subject was written about six hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, in the reign of Henry III. 
The Book of the Chronicle of St Alban’s Abbey 
contains the following narrative, as of a contem- 
reed event. One day the Patriarch or Arch- 

ishop of Armenia arrived at the abbey with a 
small retinue, including an interpreter who could 
make the Patriarch and the abbot intelligible to each 
other. He had visited most of the celebrated shrines 


and holy places in England, and had now come to | 


conversation with the abbot and the monks. He 
was asked, amongst other things, whether he had 
seen or heard aught of Joseph, a mysterious being 
who was reputed to have lived ever since the 
early days of Christianity. The Patriarch replied 
that he had not only heard of this Undying One, 
but had been visited by him in Armenia. The 
story told by the Wanderer wasa solemn one. On 
the day of the Crucifixion, Castaphilus (another 
name borne by Joseph), a porter in Pontius Pilate’s 
house, struck Jesus on the back with his hand, and 
bade him mockingly to move on more quickly. A 
severe but mysterious reproof was administered to 
him in reply: ‘I am going, and you will wait till 
my return.’ Castaphilus lived on century after 
century, apparently no older than at first. He 
became a holy and religious man, narrating to 
bishops and divines events which he had witnessed 
in the apostolic days. He was always serious, 
accepted nothing but food and raiment from his 
faa and looked out anxiously for the Last 
ay. 

Search appears to have been made in vain for 
any mention of the Wanderer during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; but quite early in 
the sixteenth we hear of a Wandering Jew who 
assisted a weaver, named Kokot, to discover in 
Bohemia a treasure which an ancestor of the 
weaver was reported to have hidden. The Jew 
is described as appearing like a man seventy years 
of age. 

A few years afterwards the scene shifts, and 
according to another legend the Stranger makes 
his appearance in Arabia. When the city of 
Elvan was captured, Fadhilah and three hundred 
horsemen pitched their tents in the evening 
between the mountains. When repeating his 

rayer to Allah and Mohammed, Fadhilah heard all 
his words echoed. Demanding who was doing this, 
Fadhilah saw approaching him a venerable man 
like a dervish, with staffin hand. The Stranger 
stated that he came by command of Jesus, who 
had ‘left him to live upon earth till the second 
advent. So far the legend ; why the apparition 
appeared to a follower of Islam is not made clear. 

About the middle of the same century the 
Wandering Jew cropped up in Hamburg. Bishop 
Eitzen narrated that, when a young man, he saw 
at a church in that city a tall barefoot pilgrim, 
with hair hanging over his shoulders, standing 
opposite to the pulpit, listening intently to the 
sermon, sorrowfully and sighing, and often smiting 
his breast. A rumour spread that he was the same 
mysterious person that had recently been seen in 
England, France, Italy, Hungary, Persia, Spain, 
Poland, Muscovy, Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Scotland. Bishop Eitzen sought him out, and 
asked him many questions. The Stranger replied 
that he was a Jew, Ahasuerus by name, a shoe- 
maker at Jerusalem ; that he had been present at 
the crucifixion; that he had lived ever since, 
travelling in various parts of the world. Questioned 
further, he declared that he had regarded Jesus as 
a deceiver and heretic, whom he helped to bring 
to justice ; that Jesus, on passing to the place of 
crucifixion, stood a moment to rest at the shoe- 
maker’s door, borne down by the weight of the 
cross; that the reproof came to him: ‘I shall 
stand and rest, but thou shalt go to the Last Day ;’ 


see the shrine of St Alban. Hospitably enter- | that after witnessing the crucifixion, he was struck 
tained for many days, the Patriarch held much | with a foreboding that he would never see his 
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home again, but would wander from country to 
ome as a mournful pilgrim. Returning to 
Jerusalem many ages afterwards, he found its 
buildings razed to the ground, insomuch that he 
could recognise none of the localities again ; and 
he regarded this as a judgment on him for his 
misconduct. The bishop, to test him, questioned 
him concerning historical events which had oc- 
curred in Europe during fifteen centuries, and (we 
are assured) received satisfactory answers. He 
was abstemious and humble, silent until ques- 
tioned, and never tarried long in one place. He 
spoke the languages of all the countries he visited, 
and—so ends Bishop Eitzen’s narrative. 

. Two papal envoys, sent to Spain about the time 
of the Spanish Armada, declared on their return 
that they had seen the Wandering Jew at Madrid, 
and that he spoke as good Spanish as he had before 
spoken _ one rman at Hamburg. Another flying 
rumour located him for a time at Vienna. 

France was not likely to be without something 
to say concerning this inexplicable being. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century annalists 
and chroniclers often made mention of him. 
We next hear of the Undying One at Naumburg, 
listening intently to a sermon in church ; then a 
second time at Hamburg ; then at Brussels, where 
we are told to believe as follows. Two citizens, 
walking in a wood near that city, met an aged 
man, clad in tattered garments. On invitation, 
he took a little refreshment with them at an inn, 
but refused to sit down. He narrated to them 
many events which he had witnessed centuries 
before. He was believed by the Brussels people 
to be the Wandering Jew, but gave himself the 
name of Isaac Laquedem. 

Stories of his appearance in England within the 
last three centuries are also not uncommon, but 
are evidently fanciful, or a result of crazy impos- 
ture. For example: During or near the reign 
of Queen Anne, a man made his appearance 
who claimed to be the Wandering Jew; he 
was laughed at as an impostor by the educated, 
but listened to attentively by the ignorant. His 
story was, that he had been an officer of the 
Sanhedrim; that he had struck Jesus as he left 
the judgment hall of Pilate; that he had since 
travelled all over the world ; that he was person- 
ally familiar with the habits and customs of 
the apostles; that he had known the father of 
Mohammed at Ormuz; that he had rebuked 
Mohammed for denying the crucifixion ; that he 
had known Nero, Saladin, Tamerlane, Bajazet, 
and the ar. Crusaders ; and that he had the 
power of healing thesick. We are asked to believe 
that learned collegians at Oxford and Cambridge 
tried to detect him as an impostor, but failed. 

Those who have seen or know anything of 
Weber's wonderful opera of Der Freischiitz are 
aware that its plot depends in part on the German 
legend of the Wild Huntsman. This legend, it 
appears, has in some instances been mixed u 
with the story of the Wandering Jew; ened 
that it is difficult to say where the one ends 
and the other begins. In the Harz Mountains— 
a region well suited for the birth of superhuman 
or preterhuman myths—the Wild Huntsman is 
believed by some of the try to be the 
veritable Wanderer himself, but with a little 
change of attendant incidents. He is a Jew who, 
eighteen centuries and more ago, refused to suffer 


Jesus to drink out of a river or out of a horse- 
trough, but contemptuously pointed out to him 
the hoof-print of a horse, in which a little water 
had collected, and bade him quench his thirst 
therewith. 

Instead of the Wild Huntsman, other legends 
and beliefs have come to be mixed up with that 
of the Wandering Jew. There are parts of France 
in which the sudden roar of a gale at sea is 
attributed to the Wanderer passing by there. In 
some countries he has been- regarded as a kind of 
impersonation of Jews generally. One version of 
the story associates him with the servant whose 
ear Peter cut off; while another considers him 
rather as the impenitent thief. The Gipsies are 
brought into the melée by one theory, which pro- 
pounds that the onward-moving Stranger belongs 
to that community, and that he is doomed to 
undying life because he refused to shelter the 
Virgin and Child during the flight from Egypt. 
In Switzerland, there is a popular story to the 
effect that the Wandering Jew was one day seen 
on the Matterberg, a spur or offshoot from the 
Matterhorn, viewing the: scene with sorrow and 
wonder ; that he had once before been there, when 
it was the site of a flourishing city ; and that he 
will once again be there on the eve of the Last Day. 

The biblical record of the period anterior to the 
Flood, when human life is set down at a duration 
of eight or nine hundred years, seems to have had 
something to do with many of the legends relating 
to the Wandering Jew. True, there are incon- 
sistences in time, place, person, and circumstances 
in such legends ; but this is no more than may 
reasonably be expected. 

That there are audacious impostors, who have 
assumed the character of this mysterious being for 
purposes of their own, is unquestionable. We 
have noticed one example as having occurred in 
England in the time of Queen Anne; and Sir 
Henry Ellis, in his edition of Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, mentions another of much more recent 
date: ‘I remember having seen one of these 
impostors some years ago in the north of England, 
who presented a very hermit-like appearance, and 
went up and down the streets of Newcastle with a 
long train of boys at his heels, muttering “ Poor 
John alone, alone ; poor John alone!” I thought 
he pronounced his name in a manner singularly 
plaintive.’ Another authority thought the name 
sounded more like ‘Poor Joe alone!’ and another, 
‘ Poor Jew alone !’ 

Need we marvel that the story of the Wanderin 
Jew has been full of attraction for poets an 
painters? It is just the sort of subject on which 
the imagination has Spor of material to work 
upon. An old ballad relating to it is given in 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques ; the poem of The Undying 
One is built upon it; so is Salathiel, and so is 
Eugéne Sue’s Juif Errant, founded mainly on an 
old collection of popular French ballads and 
metrical stories. he Rev. Baring Gould has 
devoted much attention to the subject, but more 
with the view of collecting and comparing the 
various myths and legends than of presenting any 
of them in a poetical or fanciful form. In our own 
day, Gustave Doré has presented the world with 
twelve wonderful designs, in which his exuber- 
ant fancy has depicted the Wandering Jew in 
many supposed incidents of his undying career. 
There is the shoemaker at his shop-door, gazing at 
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the solemn procession to the place of crucifixion, 
after the awful words had been uttered to him. 
There is the wild scene in which he is walking on 
during a raging storm, and startled at seeing a 
crucifix by the wayside. There is the town scene, 
with men and boys assembling to see the Wanderer 
pass by. There is the scene outside an alehouse, 
with burghers mockingly asking him to drink. 
There is the dismal scene of the barefoot pilgrim 
wading through marsh and slough, his tattered 
garments blown about by the wind. There is the 
churchyard, with the clouds mysteriously made up 
of beings celestial and terrestrial, to typify the 
thoughts occupying his mind at that moment. 
There is the mountain scene, with trees similarly 
presenting half-human outlines; and another 
wherein angels and Calvary are seen among the 
clouds. There is the terrible battle-field, in which 
slaughter is going on all around him; while he, 
the Undying One, cannot give up life even if he 
would ; and the shipwreck, in which all are lost 
but he. There is the valley full of snakes and 
hideous reptiles, none of which can put an end to 
his lonely existence. Lastly, there is the Day of 
Judgment, in which Doré’s rich imagination has 
full scope. 


REPORTERS’ MISTAKES. 


Reporters for the press, like other human beings, 
are liable to make mistakes; and when one con- 
siders the difficulties with which they have to con- 
tend, we wonder that their blunders are not 
much more frequent. The reporter, however, it 
is but just to say, is not always entirely at fault, 
seeing that he receives occasional assistance from 
the printer; and when both trip, the result is at 
times very funny. 

As is generally known, reporters are particularly 
liable to blundering when a speaker indulges 
in quotation. When Mr Lowe quoted a stanza 
from Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner in one of his 
speeches, not one of the London morning papers 
gave the lines correctly, Preaching before the 
British Association, the Archbishop of York bor- 
rowed something from Tennyson, and although, in 
reporting his sermon, the Times contrived to leave 
the poetry unmarred, it set down His Grace as 
leading up to the quotation with, ‘There is nothing 
ascertainable in what you call spiritual things ; the 
Post Office Telegraphs, which best interprets this 

ge, tells you the best you can come to in that line 
of thoughi’ Next morning, it was good enough to 
explain that ‘the Post Office Telegraphs’ should be 
read ‘the Poet Laureate,’ 

Another reverend orator winding up an address 
with, 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust, 


was rather surprised at seeing Shirley’s tolerably 
familiar couplet transmogrified into, 


All the low actions of the just 
Swell out and blow Sam in the dust. 


ually astonished, we daresay, was Professor 
Huxley at finding himself fathering upon Locke 
the extraordinary political doctrine that the end of 
overnment was the - of the government ; but 
indignation was hardly likely to be so great 


as that of a peace-at-any-price advocate when he 
discovered that a cruel northern journalist, by 
merely introducing one unnecessary letter, turned 
what was intended to be sublime into something 
deliciously ridiculous, and made his vigorous per- 
oration end: ‘ Let us, then, unanimously, earnestly, 
resolutely, take our place in that increasing host, 


Along whose front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 

Whose banners bear the simple line— 
‘Our duty is to shave !? 


In justice to the fraternity, it must be conceded 
that reporters are often saddled with other folk’s 
sins. It must have been the compositor’s fault 
that the preacher’s ‘ Men should work and play too’ 
was changed into ‘ Men should work and play Loo,’ 
and that the death of the subject of a coroner’s 
inquest was attributed to ‘serious apoplexy.’ 

ut for the worthy compositor’s ingenious 
misreading of his copy, the public would never 
have known that ‘a number of small sextons’ 
had been sent out with the Ashantee Expedi- 
tion ; that the Pittsburg legislature had ‘ pasted’ 
a certain bill over the governor’s head; that a 
gentleman connected with the Brighton Aqua- 
rium had undertaken the charge of ‘a marine 
and fresh-tater aquarium in New York ;’ and that 
one evening the House of Commons ordered the 
chairman ‘to repeat prayers,’ instead of reporting 
progress, Nor was it anybody else’s fault that our 
great-grandfathers were scandalised at learning 
that at the Old Bailey Sessions in 1799, ‘ the gran 
jury, after a suitable exhortation from Lord Ken- 
yon, were ordered to be privately whipped and dis- 
charged.’ We have read, however, of more impos- 
sible things coming to pass than the whipping of 
grand jurors. Not long ago, a tailor stood in the 
dock for misappropriating his employer’s property, 
and the latter, we were told, deposed that ‘the 
materials were to be returned made up on a 
Thursday, and on the Sunday following, he dis- 
covered that the deceased had left his home, and he 
did not see him again until he was in custody,’ 
The ‘deceased’ was sentenced to a month’s hard 
labour. The following is a curious sample of printers’ 
mixture which the Daily Telegraph once set before 
its readers, This purported to be a report of a case 
in the Bankruptcy Court, and after stating that the 
registrar ordered a receiver to be appointed, but 
declined to restrain the action of the creditors, 
went on thus: ‘A good deal of evidence was given, 
and in the course of the case his lordship expressed 
an opinion that a juror should be withdrawn, and 
that the case was one for only a farthing damages. 
It was, the judge said, a sad thing to see a young 
man in such a position, which there was no doubt 
had been brought about by habits of intemperance, 
and but for the recommendation of the jury, he 
should have passed a very severe sentence. He 
advised him to abstain from drink for the future, 
and sentenced him to be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for six months.’ 

Some of the industrious gentlemen whose avoca- 
tion it is to hunt up news for provincial journals, 
have a very odd way of putting things. Under the 
heading, ‘Death from Drowning, we read: ‘On 
Saturday, Mr J. C. Jarrold, deputy-coroner, held 
an inquest at the Hazard Arms, Mill Lane, concern- 
ing the death of Thomas Shipp, who was drowned 
on the following night. Chronicling the coming to 
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grief of a young trapeze performer, the reporter 
says: ‘It was afterwards discovered that the boy’s 
collar-bone was broken, but, unfortunately, his 
injuries are not of a dangerous description.’ An- 
other announces, without a word of protest against 
the vivisectionists, that ‘A British Workman is 
about to be opened at Morpeth.’ A third tells us: 
‘A pony-carriage was passing along New Bond 
Street, Bath, when, in turning into Northgate 
Street, it fell down and broke both of its legs,’ 


| Recording some steeple-chase doings at Monaghan, 


the Irish Times said : ‘ A very nice day’s sport was 
carried on over an excellent course, all grass, over 
the lands of Mr Henderson, whose hospitality was 
unbounded. It consisted of two walls, two bank 
drops, a water cut, and two hurdles.’ Telling of a 
man who lost his life ina riot, a Belfast paper 
ended the story with: ‘ They fired two shots at him ; 
the first shot killed him, but the second was not 
fatal.’ He was not blessed with a couple of lives, 
like the deaf man, named Taff, who‘ was run down 
by a passenger train and killed ; he was injured in 
a similar way a year ago.’ The Irish journalists, 
however, cannot be accused of monopolising the 
manufacture of bulls; their English brethren are 
equally clever that way ; as they proved by sending 
the Princess Louise to Wimbledon ‘to witness the 
shooting of her husband ;’ describing the Prince of 
Wales’s second son as ‘an amiable boy like his 
mother ;’ and announcing that the Duke of Ham- 
ilton would shortly take to wife ‘the late Lady 
Mary Louisa Elizabeth Montague,’ 

An American editor receiving a telegram from 
London, running, ‘Oxford Music Hall burned to 
the ground, jumping too hastily to conclusions, 
hastened to publish the melancholy news that the 
principal music-hall of academic Oxford had been 
utterly destroyed by fire; and not content with a 
simple announcement of the disaster, informed his 
readers that the burned hall was situated in the 
midst of the historic colleges of Oxford, which had 
miraculously escaped destruction from the flames, 
which, fanned into a fury by a favourable wind, 
lit up the academic spires and groves as they ran 
along the rich cornices, lapped the gorgeous pillars, 
shrivelled up the roof, and grasped the mighty 
walls of the ancient building in their destructive 
embraces, filling townsmen and gownsmen with 
terror and consternation, until driven back by an 
unfavourable wind, the flames gradually succumbed 
to the superhuman efforts of the firemen, and the 
great seat of learning was saved from the fate of 
Boston. 

Equally imaginative was the account given by 
a fashionable London newspaper of the enthrone- 
ment of the present Bishop of Lincoln ; and con- 
sidering that town journalists are never chary of 
making fun out of the mistakes of the country 
press, it was not surprising that the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle should make the most of the opportunit 
for retaliation, which it did in this thoroug 
fashion : ‘The Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday last 
contains a description of the enthronement of the 


‘Bishop of Lincoln in the cathedral on that day. 


We congratulate our contemporary on the great 
inventive genius displayed by its correspondent. 
We notice, indeed, in the list of clergy present, 
the names of only two who were not there at all; 
but the careful attention to detail, evidenced by 
the unusual accuracy with which initials and 
proper names are given, renders the general char- 


acter of the paragraph still more striking. The 
announcements that the mayor and corporation, 
of whom none, we believe, were present, “ attended 
in state ;” that “appropriate anthems” were sung 
in procession, when there was nothing of the kind ; 
that the bishop knelt at the rails, which he didn’t ; 
that the service-music was Croft’s Te Deum and 
Jubilate in A, when, in fact, it was Wickes’s 
Benedicite, and Young’s Jubilate in G; that the 
anthem was, “ We praise Thee, O God—Purcell,” 
of which, probably, no one but the Pall Mall 
reporter ever before heard ; that Handel’s Halle- 
lujah Chorus was given at the conclusion of the 
service, which it wasn’t ; that “ the procession then 
re-formed,” which it certainly did not in any sense ; 
“and having moved to the Chapter House,” which, 
probably, no one entered all day, “where the 
dean, canons, and treasurer”-—an oflicer who does 
not exist—“ made the usual promise of canonical 
obedience,” which they did not do, for the simple 
reason that they have no such promise to make: 
all suggest somewhat uncomfortable reflections on 
the value of contemporary history.’ The offending 
Pall Mall Gazette reporter would have escape 
such a setting-down if he had been actuated by a 
non-committal policy, like the French paragraphist 
who wrote: ‘The Princess de Metternich is to 
retire from society for a little while, and is buying 
edgings, insertions, muslins, and so on, which she 
is making up into little garments, too large for a 
doll, and too small for herself ;’ or the American 
lady-journalist who penned the suggestive ‘item :’ 
‘On Monday, April the tenth, five hundred barrels 
of Cincinnati whisky were landed on the levee at 
Louisville. On Wednesday the twelfth, the Louis- 
ville Courter Journal appeared without a line of 
editorial.’ As it was, the erring writer must, like 
the Wisconsin minister, be adjudged guilty of 
‘not always handling the truth with sufficient 
carefulness to meet the demands of veracity.’ 


IN THE LANE 


Tue daisies star the summer grass ; 
And, with the dancing leaves at play, 
Adown this lane the breezes pass, 
In pleasant music, all the day. 


I love the sweet, sequestered place, 
The gracious roof of gold and green, 

Where arching branches interlace, 
With glimpses of the sky between. 


I see the drooping roses trail 

From tangled hedgerows to the ground ; 
I hear the chanting swell and fail, 

Of fond love-lyrics, all around. 


And here, adown the shady walk, 

In days divine now passed away, 
Entranced, I listed to the talk, 

That ever held my heart in sway. 
In days when birds began to sing, 

Because they found the earth was fair ; 
In halcyon days of happy spring, 

None aught but us our joys to share. 
But pleasure past is present pain ; 

The petals of the rose are shed ; 
The piercing thorns alone remain ; 

I live to sorrow for the dead. 
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